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What ahs bat 


“BooKs IN THE RUNNING BROC BROOKS, 
SERMONS IN STONES AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING.” 
Shakespeare. 


ANTS. 


J, Bats is the season to study the life and habits of 


living creatures which appear with the early spring, 
such as the spider, the bee, the wasp, the ant. 
Take first the little ant, which may be almost 
always found in our gardens and pathways. Examine 
its nest, study the different parts of its body, observe 
its. curious habits, all of which will be found very 
interesting. You will find that they eat, drink, sleep, 
work, are liable to accident, to sickness, to death. They 
love their home, their young, their kindred; and in 
almost all their ways ants deserve our admiration and 
respect. 
During winter ants live in a dormant state, in the 
ground, in the trunks of trees, in patches of moss, and 
under rocks. They are quiet, motionless, and apparently 


and when the warm air returns their limbs become 


active, their little brains begin to think, and every poor 
‘little stiff, helpless ant stands upon its feet full of 


strength and activity. In cold countries ants become 
torpid as early as October, and remain so all winter. 
They do not go about, nor do they eat any food. They 


collect in bunches at the bottom of their nest, clinging 
to each other, thus keeping a little warmer than if 


separate. In countries where the cold is never severe, 
as in the South of Europe and the Southern United 
States, ants do not become entirely torpid, but only a 


little sluggish. They walk about in their nest, and re- | 


quire some food. In summer and winter these wise 


creatures store their little granaries with seeds of 


various plants, such as chickweed, shepherd’s purse and 
grasses. They do some work in their underground 
houses in the cold months. They take care of their 


_ larve and pupx, which may be found in ants’ nests at all 
seasons of the year, winter as well as summer. 


There is one species of ant which takes care of the 
eggs of aphides in the winter. Aphides, you know, are 
very small green insects, to be found on growing plants ; 
they are commonly called green lice. These little in- 
sects furnish from their bodies a sweet juice, of which 
the ants are very fond. And the ants use them as we 
do cows. These little ant cows lay their eggs on the 
plants on which they feed, and some species of ants 
carry these eggs into their nests late in the autumn, and 
take care of them through the winter. And when spring 
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The.cold stiffens their limbs and checks their 
circulation ; but that wondrous thing we call life, remains, 


returns the ants aie them out of their nests and place 
them on the plants from which they took them in the 
autumn. Precisely what kind of care the ants take of 
aphides’ eggs we cannot say, but they probably keep 
them warm and moist, which promotes their growth, and 
causes them to hatch earlier than they would if left in 
the cold air upon the plant. By thus hastening their 
growth, the ants sooner have the young insects whose 
sweet honey they so much prize for food. It must bea 
great luxury to them after being deprived of it so many 
months. 

Different kinds of ants build their nests in different 
situations, and no doubt their hibernating habits differ, 
some remaining dormant longer than others. Much 
depends also upon the mildness of the season. A year 
ago I saw a nest of small black ants in the stump of a 
tree on the 28th of January. Their house was wet and 
cold. They had not yet come into the open air, nor 
begun their spring work, but they were very active 
when they found their nest invaded, and ran about with 
their young larvx in their mouths. I also found a nest of 
very small ants in soft, damp moss at the foot of a tree 
the last week in April. The weather was very mild, 
and they were bright and active. Large black ants have 
been found under large stones, wide awake, by the 
middle of March. The first of May we shall begin to 
see the little circular mounds of earth in the pathways 
and gardens. Ants are very busy in the spring repairing 
their nests, which become damaged by winter frosts and 
storms. 

Will not the boys and girls who read this page begin 
to study the ants as they appear, and make notes of their 
ways and customs, that we may put our observations 
together, and thus learn some interesting facts about 
these little neighbors of ours, and send them to us? If 
in watching them, or in reading about them, you come 
upon any curious habits or hard words you do not find — 
explained in your books, write to the Editor of this De- 
partment of Lirriz Unrry about it. J, A. 


“Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the great water gound you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast,— 
World, Ads are Ls sae veered 


% # 
“Ah! you are so brent and I am so ‘eat 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers, to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed 10 say, 
\ ‘You are more than the Earth, though you are such a dot! 


You can love and think, and the Earth cannot!’ a 
“ Tilliput Lectures.” 


The tree overthrown by the wind had more branches 
than roots.—Chinese Maxim. 


Though boats go down, men build again.—Hiram Rich. 


What fo Do. 


“THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 
Matthew Arnold. 


OUR MOTTOBES. 


OME people think that mottoes ‘are very foolish 
things, and others that they are very useful. It is 
to be hoped that the readers of Lirrtz Uniry have, 
or will grow to have, the latter opinion, for they are 
to be introduced to a fresh motto once a month for 
the present. This time it is 
“Be Crue to Your Hest Self.” 
and if we consider it, and carry it in our thoughts, in a 
little aside of the mind, as it were, to be taken out once 
in a while for inspection, if we try to let it influence us 
as much as we can in what we do every day, it is probable 
that by the end of our month we shall find that it has 
really helped us. 

A motto isa sort of tool; and a great deal depends, 
as with other tools, in knowing how to use it. We should 
think out its bearings upon us so thoroughly that we 
shall get some message from it at a glance. For that 
reason, the mottoes of Lirrtz Unrry will be accompanied 
by short explanations. A motto should be kept within 
reach ; it is one of the tools to be readily at hand; let it 
be placed where it can be seen often and easy,—by the 
glass for dressing in the morning, or near the table where 
meals are taken; then it says its word sometimes when 
we should not have thought to seek it. We hope some 
of the Unity-ttes will print the motto of this month ona 
card for easy use; or some may paint it with illuminated 
letters and a decoration of a spray of the symbolical 


sun-flowers. Certainly the more attention we give toa 
good motto, the more service it will render to us. 


“BE TRUE TO YOUR BEST SELF.” 


Shakespeare expressed this same idea in his play of 
Hamlet, when he made the old Polonius say : 
“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou cans’t not then be false to any man.” 

What do we call our very own, but that which we 
treasure most as a possession? And so this “own self” is 
our best self, that which makes us most truly ourselves, 
the selves which we conceive our characters to be. 

Now what is that best self? Is it you or me simply as 
we are to-day? Itis something more than that,—it is 
what we imagine ourselves to be, and it is what we want 
to be; that is, itis our ideal self. This highest thing 
that we are capable of, this possible self, is that to which 
we are to be true ; not reaching it always; and not feel- 
ing discouraged when we do not reach it, because, if it 
were so near that we could easily attain it, we should 
soon stop growing. But this best self is to be our stand- 
ard of honor, our guide on doubtful occasions. We are 
to be loyal to ourselves. 

There are two ways to manifest this fidelity to our 
best selves: one is in expression in all the outward re- 
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lations of our lives; the other is in their internal rela- 
tions, in being faithful to the highest needs of our be- 
ings, giving our hearts, and minds, and souls the best 
food and the noblest pleasure possible. We are not to 
fail our best selves by being over-indulgent to our lower 
selves. ‘ 

When we are thus true, it will be as Shakespeare said, 
we shall not be false to any one elise, and also, on the 
other hand, we shall not be easily led astray by others. 
This was said ina rather different connection by another 
Englishman. named Borde, more than three hundred 
years ago. He wrote, 

“J think if all the world wereset agaynst England it might never 
be conquered, they being trew within themselfe.” 

It is sometimes a great help to have a definite standard 
to go by, or atest which can be quickly applied ; and 
this thought, “ Be true to your best self,’ may become 
such a help to us. It will prompt us to a good deed, save 
us from a lie, gives us to a noble resolve, strengthen us 
against a temptation. Sometimes it will pop out at us 
unexpectedly, as if a voice within exclaimed, “Is this 
my best self?” Sometimes it will give a spur of encour- 
agement, and, “Now for my best self!” will carry us 
over the difficulty. 

If we want some little sign of this thought, some sym- 
bol to tell us the whole story ata glance, let the sun- 
flower embody it for us, as that is a type of Faithfulness. 

It was so named because it was supposed, though in- 
correctly, to always keep its face toward the sun. Like 
this handsome, vigorous flower, let us keep our faces 
turned towards the light of our ideal, and grow strong 
in the doing so; that is, let us be True to our Best 
Selves. H. 8S. TOLMAN. 


“Oh! the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose.’’—Moore. 


He was a faithful servant of his best thoughts.— 
James Freeman Clarke, about Benjamin Franklin. 


The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas, but the dog 
that is hunting does not feel them.—Chinese. 


For truth is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.— Milton. 


Happiness is out of the reach of laziness.—Smiles. 


The brain is like the hand, and grows with using.— Tennyson. * 
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The Sunday School. 


BuT stint I FEEL THAT H MB ‘ 
IS EMBRACE 
SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS TH 
ROUGH ALL THIN 
THROUGH sIGHT AND SOUND OF EVERY PLACE. pinto eh 
A Child’s Phought of God.”—Mrs. Browning. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons Series VII. 
SUNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. 


TALK NUMBER ONE. 


THE DAY. 


_ teachers’ Meeting.—Study the origin ofthe heba divisi 
time,and the natural and Supernatural theories an the aotanasatie 
Consult Lamson 8 “First Three Centuries,” pp. 322-5, F. W. Newman's 

The Soul,” pp. 154-60, Unitarian Review for Oct., 1877, Old and New for 
March, 1873, Robertson’s ‘‘ Life and Letters,” vol. I. p. 248 of Fields, Os- 
good & Co’s, Edit. “ How Shall we Keep Sunday?” Free Relig. Tract 
No. 6, containing essays by Whipple, Savage, Pratt and Gannett. 


THE FRUIT OF THIS, THE NEXT WORLD’S BUD. 

. —$——. ; —Geo. Herbert. 
“ Ring the bells! the Sunday bells, On this holy day; 
Call the worshippers to praise, Near and far away. 
Heads are bowed and prayers ascend, All of worship tells. 
Blessings of our Father’s name! Ring the Sunday bells.” 


The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.—Jesus. 


The observance of Sunday lies deep in the everlasting necessities of 
human nature. As long as man is man the blessedness of keeping it 
not a day of rest only, but as a day of spiritual rest, will never be an- 
nulled.—F. W. Robertson. 


I. FORHOME STUDY.—What is the meaning of the word “Sabbath?” 
What is the derivation of “Day?” Why was the week made seven days 
long instead of six or eight? : 


IL. HISTORY.—1. Dim Beginnings.—-The sacred number seven. The 
week seven days long, found in Egypt, India, China and even Peru, 
How did the days of the week get their names? The seven planets which 
the shepherd astronomers thought completed our system, gave them— 
to-wit -—Sun-day ; Moon-day ; Mars-day, (Saxon, Twis) ; Mercury-day (Sax- 
on, Woden) ; Jove-day (Saxon, Thor); Venus-day (Saxon, Frega); Saturn- 
day. Noone can tell how long ago or where they began to count the 
planets, giving each a day. Wasit first given in love or fear? 


2. Hebrew Sabbath.—The day of rest. What is the fourth command- 
ment? See Exodus XX: 8-10, Deut. V:12-15. Notice the different rea- 
sons for the commandment given in the two versions. The Old Testa. 
ment commands rest, not worship. Itis madeareligious duty to cease 
from labor, the animals were remembered, even the fields were to rest 
What was the Sabbatical year; the year of Jubilee? i 

3. The Christian’s Sunday.—(a) Jesus a Sabbath-breaker. What was 
his view of it? Luke VI: 49, John V: 10-16. (6) Paul’s opinion, Col. 
II: 13-17, Gal. IV: 9,10,11, Rom, XIV:5. (c) Karly Christians began 
by regarding Sunday as a festival, as a day of rejoicing. The first edict, 
A. D. 821, by Constantine, permitted labor in the field, but not in the 
shop. 425, A. D., games forbidden. 528, A.D., all work prohibited. (d). 
Puritan Sabbath, a combination of Jewish severity and monkish asceti- 
cism. The Connecticut Blue Laws. The gloomy restriction. The awful 
day from sunset Saturday. 

Ill. THE TWO THEORIES.—1. God’s Day.—A day for His honor. 
Fixed by a technical law which he gave to the world miraculously. Aw- 
ful penalties for disobedience. A day in the interestof the next world 
vs, this world. 

2. Man’s Day.—A human institution, derived from human needs, con- 
firmed by human experience. 


3. Antagonisms.—How the tyranny of the first theory thwarts the 
second. The Jewish Sabbath was a yoke, hence Jesus’ and Paul’s oppo- 
sition. Luther commanded his followers to work on Sunday, if neces- 
sary,asaprotest. Calvin played bowls on Sunday. The Sunday has 
been a gloomy shadow over many homes. 

4, The Reconciliation—A human necessity is a divine order. Sunday, 
when a glad day of rest, and home joy, is a holy day. 

IV. PRACTICAL POINTS.—1. For the younger grade.—Stories of the 
Sunday that children did not like. The man in the moon and how he 
gotthere. Isit wrong to whistle and whittle on Sunday? If so, when 
and why? What is akey-note? How make Sunday the key-note of the 
week ? 

2, For Older Ones.—How far are Sunday laws justifiable? The true rest. 
Change, more than indolence, variety. Value of the day determined by 


its result. 
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V. GENERAL LESSON.—Review of points, What three uses of Sun- 
day? Give curious illustration of old observances. The cat punished 
for killing a rat on Sunday. A flea not to be killed on that day unless it 
bit. A Jew, in 1260, fell into a pit on the Sabbath (Saturday), would not al- 
low himself to be pulled out on that day. On the next day the Christian 
officer would not violate the day by doing so, so he died there. For this and 
other curious stories, consult such books as ‘ Chambers’ Book of Days,” 
“ Buckle’s History of Civilization,” ete., etc. What isthe truth in ne 
motto of this lesson from George Herbert’s Poem entitled “ Sunday.” 


TALK NUMBER TWO. 


GOING TO MEETING. 


j Teachers’ Meeting.—Read, if possible, as preparation, Martineau’s, 

‘The Tides of the Spirit,” in ‘‘ Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” 
First Series; Whittier’s ‘‘The Meeting,” and Adelaide Proctor’s ‘‘ The 
Shrines of Mary.” 


———— ‘ 


“ SWEET HOUR OF PRAYER.” 


Oh, sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company ! 


To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends,— 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.— Coleridge. 


And he came to Nazareth, where he was brought up: and as his custom 
was, he went into the Synagogue on the Sabbath day.—Luke IV: 16. 


I. WHY GO TO MEETINGS.—1. Change is thebest rest. 2. Culture of 
the heart. “Sentiment is the best part of the world’s wealth,” said Geo. 
Eliot. 3. It stimulates the intellect. Gives us something to think about. 
4. Social intercourse enables us to see our neighbors. ’Tis cheering to go 
to a “how-do-you-do” church. It helps mark the day. 


Il. HOW TO GET READY.—Quietly. Secure the right frame of 
mind by getting up in season. Carry to the church a good will with an 
active heart, not passive; with the intention of helping, more than of 
being helped. 

III, CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH.—Isn’t it pleasant to go with 
father and mother. It will be a pleasant memory when you are old. 
You don’t understand the sermon? Neither do you understand all of a 
good book, the concert or the play, still they help you. You may feel the 
prayer, learn to sing the hymn. ’Tis good to sit still once in a while. 
When you are wondering what the minister is saying, you will be think- 
ing out alittle sermon of your own. If you go, perhaps the preacher 
will put more time into the preparation and less in the delivery of his 
sermon making it shorter and plainer for your sake. 


Iv. “AS HIS CUSTOM WAS.”—The value of a habit. A good habit 
harder to acquire than abad one. Habit is the easy way of doing duties. 
Habit is training that helps us over hard places. It is easy to go to school 
and study the lessons, because itis your habit to do so. It is hard to spend 
Sunday rightly when we have no good Sunday habits. 


V. OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED.— Better read a good book.” But 
do you always read that good book? Beside, type does not move as the 
voice. ‘Why not takea walk and commune with nature?” But will 
you,if you stay at home. Beside, love of lilies is not as good as love of 
babies. Men and women are nobler things to associate with than birds 
and trees. Fellowship is better than solitude. The book and the walk 
more likely to be appreciated after the meeting. “ Don’t need to go to 
church in order to worship.” True, but all need helps. Jesus could not 
stay always on the mount. Consider arguments of Martineau and Whit- 
tier, As with Sunday, the meeting is a human institution, derived from 
human needs, confirmed by human experience. Whatis helpful is divine. 

VI. GENERAL LESSON.—How many are in the habit of going to 
meeting. Show hands, Why not? How many will try and form the 
habit? By going to meeting every Sunday for a year, and then see 
whether it pays. An experiment for old as well as young. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HINTS AND QUERIES. 


(4.) WEEDING THE Liprary.—lf it has never been weeded, the Sun- 
day School Library pretty certainly needs weeding. Add to its value by 
subtraction of the minus quality. Are there no books in it whose net 
result is to lower the tone of a child’s mind? Get the Librarian or acom- 
mittee of two or three to go through the shelves carefully, spot the weak- 
lings, and at last have none but real books there to be offered to the 


children. 
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What to Mead. 


“DHE HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY HASY READING.” 
Theodore Parker. 


READ ABOUT OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. \ By Chas. Carlton Coffin. Har- 


Boys oF ‘76. per & Bros. $3.00 each. 

FRANCE IN THE NEw ) By Francis Parkman. Boston. 
out, oF . \ Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 
DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST. each. 


K’s BoOK OF AMERICAN 
Be han, ly T.W. Higginson. $1.50 each. 


HistoRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

“Old Times in the Colonies” and “The Boys of Sev- 
enty-Six” are handsome books, with pictures upon al- 
most every page. One of them tells of the men who, for 
love of freedom, or gold, or adventure, made homes in wild 
places, fought Indians, sailed up strange, lonely rivers or 
pushed through tropical forests. The other tells the 
story of the hard fight of our fathers in the War of 
the Revolution; of the pluck, the wisdom, the grand 
patience of the men who went through those dark times, 
and made this a free country at last. It is always pleas- 
ant to look at good pictures, and these books are so gay 
and fine they will delight the younger children. 

But there are real picture books about these very 
times, in which the long, delightful story makes the 
most charming pictures in the mind. Such arethe books 
which Mr. Parkman has written about the Discoverers 
of the Great West and the early settlers in Florida. 
When he tells of Marquette, floating in his boat down 
the Wisconsin, he makes us see the river twisting among 
marshes choked with wild rice, the islands matted with 
entangling grape-vines, the evening fire with the canoes 
turned up on the bank, then the morning mists, and the 
devoted Jesuit missionary, with a joy he cannot express, 
steering forth his canoe on the eddies of the Mississippi. 
And the proud, stern La Salle, toiling knee-deep in melt- 
ing snow, where Peoria now stands, or paddling his 
canoes thousands of miles through forest, swamp and 
cane brake, disappointed, sick, deserted, but struggling 
bravely on—is a grand, pathetic picture. 

In the places which La Salle, Marquette and the Jes- 
uits explored so long ago, the names of towns, rivers, 
and often even of hotels, bring them to our recollection, 
and the old stories become, as Mr. Parkman tells them, 
wonderfully fresh and real. 

If one has time to read only small books on these sub- 
jects, Col. Higginson’s “ American Explorers” and his 
“History of the United States” are written especially 
for young people, and are very pleasant reading. 

But if we really want to know the old heroes of our his- 
tory, we must get as close as we can to them, and never 
read about them at second hand if we can get anything 
they have written. A man’s own description of what he 
has seen and done is better than any other, and the old 
. fighters and rovers used plain and simple words. The 
books, then, that make history real and living are the 
books to read, and the pictures in our own minds are the 
best pictures after all. 


If allthe year were holidays, to sport would be as tedious as to 
work.—Shakespeare. 


GShildren’s Club Gxchange. 


“TF YOU HAVE A PLEASANT THOUGHT, SHARE IT.” 


A LETTER. 


Dear Busy Folk, Young and Old :—This Exchange is for a regular 
home gathering. We want it to be homey and suggestive. In 
family life the boys and girls bring home stories of school and play. 
Father, mother or friend has met with something of interest outside, 
and talks it over at home. This corner is for a larger family, and 
hopes, therefore, to receive from a wider circle, items and questions 
of general interest in child-life, news of children’s activities in dif- 
ferent localities, and hints to mothersand teachers. Children livein 
what they see, toa great extent. Their bodies are, what nature 
meant them to be to all of us, an abundant supply of vitality, subject to 
the mind. Children seize upon their surroundings, and their vitality 
applies and utilizes with a vigorous rapidity appalling to the quietly 
disposed or too unobservant elder. Hence the necessity of providing 
surroundings fertile with possibilities for good, and directing this 
vitality in a way which will be productive of useful results. 

How many times to-day do you suppose any of you have heard or 
asked the questions, ‘“‘ What shall I do?” ‘“ Please tell a story!” “Tell 
about when you were little!” 

Here is the old story of supply and demand. How can the supply 
be made to meet the demand? How can the demand be taught to 
best utilize the present supply ? 

Parents cannot always meet both the mental and physical de- 
mands of their growing children. Home does not supply so fully 
that large social element which is so welcome and wholesome to the 
children. 

Here is where the happy thought of children’s clubs and societies 
takes its place. Where so many young women, whose hearts go out 
to the children, may make a few hours in each week or month so 
useful and happy to themselves and the little ones, that they shall be 
long remembered as one of the starting points for future achieve- 
ment. Begin with a few. Plans will ripen as numbers increase 
But begin, and send us word how it goes. Your news will help us, and 
ours will help you. E. T, LEONARD. 


HOW THEY ARE DOING IT. 


€ 


We have a cheering account of a company of workers in St. Paul, 
Minn. It consists of over one hundred young folks from four to 
eighteen years of age, with older ones to carry on,the management of 
the work. They spend the three hours of each meeting in singing, 
sewing, drawing, dancing, ete. They have an occasional simple 
dramatic entertainment ; a masquerade party ; and before Christmas, 
a fair for the sale of their work during the year. It has been carried 
on for nearly two years and meets twice a month, except during 
July and August. It is called the ‘“ Quick-Fingered Units.” An 
effort has also been made in Bloomington, ll. This is more especially 
in connection with the Sunday School than is the one at St. Paul. It 
is a children’s branch, which has sprung from Mr. Hale’s Harry 
Wadsworth Clubs, mentioned in the Register of last summer, 
called the “ Look up Legion,” of which we hope to give more news 
hereafter. This is newly begun, and the severe weather of the winter 
has prevented many plans for work. An “Industrial Club” of older 
children in the same school has been busy with various enterprises 
raising money for the beautifying of the Sunday School room, and 
has made a happy success. 


LEND A HAND. 


In an open letter from the “Children’s Mission,” of Boston, to the 
Dayspring, of April, the readers are reminded of the season of 
Easter Offerings, and asked to remember that the mission to the chil- 
dren of the destitute belongs especially to the children everywhere, and 
looks to them for support. The thousand boys and girls whom 
“Uncle Jenk” has invited to write to him can contribute their mite 
to the money box of the mission through their 8. 8. Supt., and then 
follow the example alluded to in the -first paragraph of that letter. 
It refers to Paul and the apostles, who, when they:had something to 
say to friends at a distance, and could not go to see them, wrote let- 
ters, or epistles, as they were then called. If we are to find out what 
interests you, this is the best way for you to help us to do it. 


